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The purpose of this paper is to examine the relationships between preservice teacher 
preparation, teacher in-service practice, and outcomes for students with special needs. 



A fuller understanding of the teacher preparation > teacher practice > student outcomes connection will inform 
teacher preparation programs as they work to better equip general and special education teachers with the 
knowledge and skills that will lead to improvements in student achievement. This exploration of the literature 
sheds light on these relationships but reveals a dearth of studies that would bring real illumination. Finally, 
specific recommendations to direct further development of policy, research, and practice — and the interactions 
between the three — are provided. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The evolution of educational policy during the last half century has been in some ways breathtakingly rapid. This 
sea change can be observed most notably in the way students with disabilities are thought about and educated in 
America’s schools. Advocates for children with special needs once had to struggle to ensure that their students were 
simply given access to a free and appropriate public education. This national debate resulted in federal legislation that 
made states and schools accountable for providing school resources to these previously underserved children. Now, as 
in general education, policy has moved beyond the mere provision of resources (inputs) to the seeking out of results 
(outcomes). Two major pieces of federal legislation passed in the last half decade have codified this policy shift to 
base school accountability on student learning outcomes — including those children with special needs. Both the No 
Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Improvement (IDEA) Act of 2004 
require that states ensure that students with disabilities meet not only developmental goals, but also, “to the maximum 
extent possible, the challenging [academic] expectations that have been established for all children” (IDEA, 2004, 
p. 118, STAT. 2649). 

Therefore, in order to ensure that children with special needs are able to achieve these high academic expectations, 
educational policymakers and teacher educators must refine, implement, and support strategies to better prepare 
teachers to work effectively with special-needs students. Moreover and importantly, it is not just special education 
teachers who require high-quality preparation in this important area but general education teachers as well. This is 
due to two parallel developments. First, as Congress and others have recognized, students identified as having special 
needs are more likely to be successful in the least restrictive school environments possible, which often means being 
included in regular education classrooms (Baker, Wang, & Walberg, 1994). Second, the population of students in need 
of special services is large: for one indication, slightly more than 8 percent of all U.S. students were served under 
IDEA in 1999-2000. Students with specific learning disabilities 1 number close to 3 million (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2002), most of whom start out in the general education classroom. These students require specialized 
knowledge and high-quality instructional practices from their teachers to recognize, address, and possibly divert 
referral to special education. Teachers are not bom with this knowledge and skill, nor are they often bestowed with 
it in their teacher preparation programs. Moreover, schools are rarely equipped to train teachers in these techniques 
once on the job. Teacher preparation programs must therefore respond to this challenge by offering high-quality 
preparation to all teachers — both general and special education alike — in the diagnosis and instructional treatment 
of students with special educational needs. 

This paper examines what is known, unknown, and unknowable in this tremendously important link between teacher 
preservice preparation, teaching practices, and the achievement of students with special needs. It highlights the need 
for greater knowledge of each link in the chain between teacher preparation and student outcomes, and how greater 
knowledge of one can inform understanding of another. The vital need to break down the artificial walls in the 
education of (and policymaking for) prospective teachers in general and special education also is discussed. Finally, 
examples and recommendations are provided. 



1 IDEA defines a specific learning disability to mean a disorder “in one or more of the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using language, spoken or written, which disorder may manifest itself in the imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, 
read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations” (p. 118, STAT. 2657-2658). 
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Teacher Preparation for 
Student Achievement: 

The Problem of 
Causal Attribution 

Valid, methodologically rigorous research that links 
the content and structure of teacher preparation 
programs to student outcomes is scant, inconclusive, 
and tends to be aggregated at a level that is not 
particularly useful (Wilson, Floden, & Ferrini- 
Mundy, 2001), especially in the area of special 
education (Brownell et al., 2005). There is no extant 
research that demonstrates that, say, University X 
produces more teachers whose special education 
students score above proficiency in mathematics 
than University Y, much less explores why. Nor are 
there studies that demonstrate that taking courses 
in educational psychology, for example, makes 
teachers more effective in producing high learning 
gains than not taking such courses. 2 There are many 
reasons for this, which are discussed later, but as 
always in the study of teacher effects, it is what 
teachers do in the classroom and the knowledge 
they bring to bear that produces student learning 
gains, not simply what and how much they know, 
the attitudes they hold, or what they learned in a 
methods class (although those things also are 
important). It is how they use that knowledge and 
how deftly they enact the practices they were taught 
that affects how high their students achieve. Many 
also note that the manner in which teachers 
encourage the children to succeed and how they 
interact with each child matters enormously to long- 
term academic success (e.g., Hamre & Pianta, 2005; 
Pedersen, Faucher, & Eaton, 1978). Thus, the effect 
of teacher preparation on eventual student outcomes 
is necessarily mediated by teachers’ actual practice 
(which also is influenced by many factors in the 
real-school world, including induction, ongoing 
professional development, and mandated curricula). 
One may conclude from this that it is therefore 
impossible to know the effect of teacher preparation 
on student outcomes without fully understanding 
teaching practice. 3 



Therefore, in order to use evidence to improve 
preparation, policymakers and teacher educators 
need to know answers to the following questions: 

• What practices should preparation programs 
teach to prospective general and special 
education teachers (to lead to high student 
outcomes)? 

• What kinds of knowledge and dispositions do 
all teachers need to have in order to enact those 
practices well (to lead to high student 
outcomes)? 

• How do preparation programs teach teachers 
to choose the best practices to use given the 
schools’ context and their students’ needs and 
modify them appropriately as the situation 
demands (to lead to high student outcomes)? 

• What kinds of candidates should be recruited 
and selected into preparation programs that 
will be more likely to enact effective teaching 
practices (to lead to high student outcomes)? 

These are all important questions — the answers to 
which are still being discovered. One study has 
attempted to quantitatively link general education 
preparation programs to student achievement but 
found a great deal of imprecision in the estimates of 
teachers’ effects, with large standard errors making 
it difficult to interpret results (Noell, 2006). Thus, 
the relationship between which programs teachers 
attended and student outcomes is not convincingly 
demonstrated in the preliminary results. 

Only one extant study was found that examines 
all three components of the teacher preparation > 
teacher practices > student outcomes in the area of 
special education (Miller, 1991). Unfortunately, this 
study left many of these questions unanswered, but 
it is worth reviewing because it demonstrated what 
it is possible to do. The author used a case-study 
approach to evaluate a project designed to facilitate 
the gradual integration of the special education and 
general English teacher preparation programs in 
one institution. Researchers evaluated the model in 
several stages, and participating teachers field-tested 
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practices they had learned in particular units. 

The videotaped field tests then were evaluated to 
determine whether the unit was taught well, whether 
the “target students” reached the instructional goals 
set for them (measured by pretest and posttests), 
and whether the teachers felt an increase in their 
sense of competency as a result of implementing 
these practices. After the evaluation of a unit was 
complete, the results of the evaluation were used to 
revise the unit to address inadequacies that had been 
identified. The study concluded that the approach 
used by the teacher preparation program to facilitate 
integration of special and general education resulted 
in positive outcomes for both teachers and their 
students. However, it is uncertain from this study 
if outcomes can be generalized to end-of-course 
tests of proficiency. 

The next two sections briefly review the small (but 
growing) research base on the teacher preparation > 
teaching practices > student outcomes link for 
students with special needs and considers some of 
the reasons why this research base is not stronger. 

In addition, it describes why this research base is 
not as useful as it could be to inform best practice. 



2 See Wilson, Floden, & Ferrini-Mundy (2001) for a 
comprehensive review of the limited research on the value 
added by teacher education coursework. 

3 Not so, say some statisticians. By way of example, a study 
demonstrated that taking more courses in high school leads to 
higher student achievement (variable b > variable c). Another 
study demonstrated that high school exit exams lead to more 
course taking among students (variable a > variable b). 
However, a third study demonstrated that high school exit 
exams do not lead to higher student achievement (variable a - 
/-> variable c). How could this be? One theory (yet to be 
empirically tested) is that students have to want to take more 
courses in order to gain the benefit — thus a confounding and 
otherwise hidden variable of student motivation interrupts the 
a > b > c link, and so, some would argue, it is the lessons from 
that third study, a > c, that is the one that policymakers need 
attend. Still, in order to make well-warranted decisions about 
how to improve or change variable a (teacher prep) to get 
better variable c (student achievement) necessitates knowing 
more about variable b (practice). 
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The Relationship in 
Special education of 
Teacher Preparation to 
Teaching practice 



A small number of studies examine how teacher 
preparation is translated into beginning teachers’ 
practice. For one example, Grisham-Brown and 
Collins (2002) asked teachers taking courses in 
special education teaching methods 4 to examine a 
list of practices and to indicate which ones they had 
used before the course, which ones they used after 
the course, how many students were affected, and 
how many other colleagues with whom they had 
shared practices and other course information. The 
researchers used a survey to gather information on 
specific teacher practices used, which they were able 
to relate to specific teacher preparation coursework. 
With 28 responses (21.7 percent) to their surveys, 
they concluded that more teachers were 
implementing these practices after the course 
and were sharing those practices with other adults. 
This study is a good example of how one might 
design research to examine the relationship between 
what teachers were being taught in a specific course 
and whether they had in fact used the practices they 
had learned in their classrooms. However, many 
researchers argue that self-report 
impact data are problematic 
evidence of real change. 



A more recent study conducted in the general 
education arena examined how the type of teacher 
preparation program affected the quality of first-year 
teachers’ teaching practices. Using a slightly 
modified Praxis III observation tool to measure the 
quality of new teachers’ instructional practice, Good 
et al. (2006) studied teachers during a three-year 
period (63 teachers in the first year, 131 in the 
second year, and 139 in the third year) and found 
that teachers who were prepared at traditional 
undergraduate preparation programs were slightly 
better at classroom management compared to those 
who were prepared in a postbaccalaureate program at 
a university; however, all teachers prepared in these 
two settings met the criterion of “desirable and 
realistic first- year teaching practices” in each of the 
assessed domains: classroom management, 
assessment, and implementation of instruction. They 
found a nonsignificant but intriguing trend that those 
who graduated from a traditional program were a 
better fit with elementary and middle school 
classrooms, whereas those in the nontraditional 
postbaccalaureate pathway were a better fit 
with high schools. The authors suggest that the 
nontraditional match with high schools may 
reflect that their “subject matter background may 
compensate, if not obviate the need, for their less 
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developed knowledge of how to manage student 
motivation and learning” (p. 423). While their 
research is intriguing, it remains to be seen whether 
subsequent research will demonstrate similar 
findings regarding the differences among the 
appropriateness for high school versus middle school 
and elementary teaching positions for teachers 
prepared in traditional or nontraditional settings. 

These studies scratch the surface of the needed 
research that could be conducted on how teacher 
preparation programs affect teachers’ practice. This is 
in part due to the fact that the measurement of both 
variables “a” (preparation) and “b” (practice) is 
complex, the tools to do it reliably and well are still 
being developed, and there is limited research 
support. A few of these problems are considered here. 

Measuring Special Education 
Preparation 

First, teacher preparation programs are dynamic 
and varied and therefore a moving target. Making 
sweeping generalizations about the worth of 
traditional teacher education programs versus 
alternate route or no preparation at all is a popular 
activity among economists and advocates of alternate 
routes, but is not particularly useful in advancing 
knowledge of the field or making convincing 
conclusions about policy solutions to improve 
teacher quality through improved preparation. 

Despite unanswered questions in the link between 
preparation and practice, teacher education has been 
changing to respond to the emphasis on educating 
students with special needs — be they educational, 
emotional, behavioral, or cultural — in ways that 
support their diverse needs (Kavale, 2005; Maheady, 
1997; Pugach, 2005; Pugach & Seidl, 1995). In a 
number of teacher preparation programs, teacher 
candidates graduate with certifications in both 
special education and general education. 5 

In their report titled Preparing Special Education 
Teachers, Hardman, McDonnell, and Welch (1998) 
provide recommendations for moving toward 
preparation that involves: 



“(a) Collaboration and cross-disciplinary training. 

(b) A common core of knowledge and skills for 
both general and special education teachers. 

(c) Field-based training that involves building 
and sustaining partnerships between higher 
education and the public schools.” (p. 2) 

The interpretation and application of these goals has 
been different for each teacher preparation program, 
however, as evidenced by the several different lists 
the authors provide (from such sources as ETS, 
the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation, the U.S. 
Department of Education, and the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee) describing what constitutes 
a “common core” of learning for programs 
preparing special education teachers. As Shulman 
(2005) argued: 

There is so much variation among all [teacher 
preparation] programs in visions of good 
teaching, standards for admission, rigor of subject 
matter preparation, what is taught and learned, 

[. . .] and quality of evaluation that compared 
to any other academic profession, the sense of 
chaos is inescapable. The claim that there are 
“traditional programs” that can be contrasted 
with “alternative routes” is a myth. We have 
only alternative routes into teaching, (p. 7) 

This situation was in part provoked by the 
conflicting demands of the policy environment 
(Sindelar & Rosenberg, 2000). Nevertheless, it 
is the differences in emphasis, philosophy, and 
structure that represent the variability among 
teacher education programs and practices that need 
to be explored and connected to student outcomes 
to determine which set of practices in what kinds 
of programs work best. This way, as Shulman 
(2005) argues, the profession can converge on a 
“small set of signature pedagogies” that exist in 
what Wineburg (2006) calls a “culture of evidence” 
in teacher preparation. If this “set of signature 
pedagogies” can be clearly defined and taught 
consistently, then the impact of these practices 
could be reliably measured. 
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